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IT is always a pleasure to consider the 
work of an artist when his pictures are 
not only as well painted, but when they 
are also as intensely individual, as are 
those of William Glackens. A picture by 
Glackens is immediately recognized as being 
his, as readily as one by Hals, for the artist's 
personality permeates his work, his style 
and his technique are distinctive. It is 
really unnecessary for him to sign his 
paintings : they are signed with every stroke 
of the brush. 

I do not mean by this that certain in- 
fluences are not visible in Glackens' work, 
for they can, of course, be found in the 
paintings of any artist, no matter how 
great. On the contrary, in many of his 
recent portraits and figure compositions 
the influence that Renoir has exerted on 
his technique and on his palette is quite 
apparent. But so is the influence, at one 
time or another, of Velasquez, the Japanese, 



of Albert Moore, or of Courbet discernible 
in Whistler's paintings, and yet Whistler 
was one of the most original artists that 
ever lived. What he took he thoroughly 
assimilated and made entirely his own. 
So it is with those of Glackens' pictures 
which show their delightful suggestion of 
his admiration for Renoir, for the very 
essence of his work is its freshness, its note 
of inspiration. 

As is the case with nearly all art that has 
lived, Mr. Glackens' paintings are es- 
sentially modern in feeling and reflect his 
nationality: they belong to the twentieth 
century and to America. The pictures of 
Velasquez were also intensely modern as 
well as national in subject, as were also, 
for example, those of Hals, Goya, Watteau. 
Neither have the greatest and the most in- 
telligent patrons of the arts been distract- 
ed by the lure of the antique: the Medici 
family bought the works of living men. 
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It is interesting to follow Mr. Glackens' 
artistic growth, to see how his art has 
developed. Like all genuine artists, he 
has never been satisfied with his work, but 
has ever been an investigator, a seeker 
after new knowledge, hoping to increase 
his accomplishments. As was the case 
with Renoir, the most versatile of the 
original Impressionist group, he has not 
only essayed portraits and portrait groups, 
genre scenes and paintings of the nude, but 
landscapes and beach scenes with figures, 
paintings of horses, still life — all seen, as 
was also the case with Renoir, en plein air, 
bathed in scintillating sunlight. 

Mr. Glackens began his career as an 
illustrator, rapidly becoming the most 
interesting artist working for the periodical 
press on account of the rare artistic quality 
of his drawings, his power as a draughts- 
man, his great originality. Born in Phila- 
delphia in 1870, after completing his 
studies at the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts, Mr. Glackens moved to New 
York, and the subjects of his drawings for 
the greater part were of types to be found 
in the Washington Square district of that 
city. They were delineations full of char- 
acter and very true to life, in which we had 
the first glimpses of his genius for being 
able to instantly seize upon the essentials 
of human physiognomy. For his work in 
this direction, it may be noted, he was 
awarded a gold medal at the Pan-American 
Exposition held at Buffalo in 1901. As 
work belonging to this period or im- 
mediately following it, we may mention 
some delightful figure studies executed in 
sanguine, slight drawings, perhaps, but 
marked by real distinction, as well as a set 
of illustrations, done in collaboration with 
several other artists, for a translation of the 
novels of Paul de Kock. In 1906 the artist 
went to Paris to pursue his studies and one 
of the results of this visit were three most 
engaging dry-points, one of which, a view 
of one of the numerous bridges which cross 
the Seine, is a tiny plate hardly surpassed 
in quality or charm by Whistler. 

Mr. Glackens' concern is now entirely 
with painting, as it has been for a number 
of years; in saying this we except the 
preliminary studies in pastel that he so 
often makes for his paintings, vivid 
drawings that are delightfully free and 



spontaneous and in themselves charming 
examples of his genius. Among his pictures 
belonging to what for convenience may be 
termed his early and dark manner, before 
he flooded his canvases with sunlight, a 
typical example is the Chez Moquin, which 
shows a man and a woman seated at a little 
table containing a bottle and a siphon, in 
one of the numerous French cafes that 
New York can boast of. We were glad 
to see this picture again at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition, where it was shown 
with four recent examples. Like the many 
canvases of this period, in which Central 
Park and Washington Square, seen swarm- 
ing with children at play, figure prominently 
as well as several portraits, it is a very 
soundly painted picture, although his 
genius did not ripen until some years later. 
Writing of these pictures six years ago 
(1910) I ventured this prediction: "He has 
gone far: he is going farther." Most 
certainly his art has developed and matured 
since then to an extraordinary degree. 

The artist's recent canvases fall into three 
broad classes : his beach scenes with figures, 
his portraits and portrait groups, including 
the nudes, and his studies of flowers. In 
all of them he displays his great color sense, 
besides a splendid feeling for form and a 
technique rational and normal. More and 
more is the art of Europe and America 
being influenced by the art of the East, no 
longer are we afraid of bright color; to 
Leon Bakst, doubtless, are we partly in- 
debted for this. Glackens' portraits and 
interiors with figures, his nudes and his 
studies of flowers show that he has learned 
many lessons from his intelligent study of 
Renoir, especially the latter's love of pure 
and bright color, but he has never imitated 
him, but always preserved his own per- 
sonality. The portraits are beautifully 
painted and possessed of much style; in 
his nudes the flesh fairly vibrates with life 
and vitality. The beach scenes, com- 
pletely enveloped in sparkling and joyous 
sunshine, in which the figures are placed in 
the landscape in a most masterly manner, 
as well as the race-track scenes, with horses 
as alive as those in the pictures of Degas, 
are paintings which disclose his genius at 
its best. The flower pieces are most fresh 
and engaging, in which he also shows his 
love of glorious and radiant color. 
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